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Letters from the Mombors 


... extra fine time...” 


I want to write thanking you for 
giving me such an enjoyable visit to 
New York. I certainly had an extra 
fine time. My only hope is that next 
year when I am in high school, I will 
be able to come again. 

R. B.—Wis. 
7 v y 
... pleasant overtones...” 


We are still hearing pleasant over- 
tones from the Convention and sev- 
eral requests from  graduates-to-be 
about the possibility of their attending 
upon the payment of fees a year from 
now. Is that ever done? 

C. JN. Y. 
Yes, many delegates return after 
their graduation, particularly in the 

Teachers College Division, and in 

that group they form no inconsider- 

able part of the annual delegation.— 


Ed. 
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... proud and happy...” 

We are sending you a copy of our 
latest issue .._We have been made so 
proud and happy by our recent rating. 
We tried harder than ever this time 
and we hope that you like this num- 
ber. 

S. L.—D. C. 
y vy v 
| .. painstaking analysis...” 

On behalf of the school in general 
and the staff in particular, I wish to 
thank the Association for the award 
of a second place in the last Contest. 
Most of all we are grateful for the 
painstaking analysis of our paper. I am 
sure we shall benefit by the judges’ 
suggestions. 


J. P—N. Y. 
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...a great help...” 
We have always found your com- 
ments a great help to us and we are 
very happy to enter the Contest again 


this term. 


F. H.—Cal. 
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... trying to get adjusted...” 

Well, here we (a press club) are 
back at school trying to get adjusted 
to regular school routine after spend- 
ing such a joyous week-end with you. 
Even though people thought we were 
“on sale” or “escaped convicts” be- 
cause of the registration tickets hang- 
ing from our lapels, we still thought 
that this Convention was the most edu- 
cational we had ever attended, and this 
trip the most enjoyable we had ever 
taken. . sincere thanks to the C.S.P.A. 
for the many helps it has given to our 


school publication 
F. R.—Conn. 
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... public utility ads...” 


We have the opportunity to secure 
public utility ads, provided we can 
show where they have advertised in 
other school papers. Would it be ask- 
ing too much of your Association to 
send us copies of other high school 
papers carrying telephone, gas or elec- 
tric power? 

B. C.—Mich. 
The C.S.P.A. has been unable to 
discover ads of this type in the pub- 
lications now on file. Perhaps some 
member-publications would be able 
to help out this business manager. 


A note to the C.S.P.A. office wit!l 
be promptly forwarded.—Ed. 


“T his is to certify 


that Irwin Polkowitz of the Perth 
Amboy (N. J.) Grammar School 
Echo is awarded the privilege of at- 
tending the session of the School Press 
Conference one day with all expenses 
paid by our organization. This award 
is given in connection with the contest 
sponsored by the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association and the Scholastic 
Press Association at Christmas, 1938, 
to stimulate tuberculosis consciousness 
among papers.” Louis M. Dahl, Direc- 
tor, Health Education. 

This is one of several instances 
in which the co-operative contest ar- 
ranged by the N.T.A. and the CS. 
P.A. has been worked out in this 
fashion.—Ed. 

vy 7 7 
*... reorganized ... first 
ear...” 


Your letter expressing a desire to 
see our publication renew its member- 
ship in your Association was greatly 
appreciated. However, we discontinued 
the paper this year. If we should re- 
sume publishing the periodical we shall 
want to enter this magazine in your 
annual Contest. Our award of a first 
place last year was most gratifying, 
particularly as the recognition came 
for the first year’s work. Thank you 
and best wishes to you in your splendid 
efforts to promote good journalism in 


student groups. B. M.—Cal. 
ce ae 

t... too bad...no 

representatives...” 


Thank you so much for the medal 
which we received some few days ago. 
Our faculty and student body is quite 
happy about our “medalist” and “All- 
Columbian” for art awards. 

For some years we have attended and 
enjoyed the Convention, and it is too 
bad that this had to be the year when 
we had no representatives there. The 
school paper is my particular responsi- 
bility, although we have two other ad- 
visers for special departments. What 
happened this year was that I was very 
ill with pneumonia during February 
and March... a former teacher of 
mine, telephoned the news of our rat- 
ing to me in the hospital. As a mat- 
ter of human interest, I think I should 
tell you that the encouragement of the 
awards did help me to get better at a 
critical depressing time. 

May I tell you that we are most 
grateful for your Association’s every 
service to us—particularly your Con- 
vention clinics and exhibits? And we’re 
proud, too, to think that you people 
find us profiting by the help. 

P. B.—N. Y. 
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The Human Factor in School Newspapers 


O THE newspaper-minded, news- 

paper-trained adviser, who plunges 

into the school newsroom, it comes 
almost as a surprise to find himself 
handling the affairs of a newspaper 
PLUS. He discovers that his news- 
paper-man’s bag of tricks contains 
about half the equipment he will need 
to do his job well. 


He arrives at the editorial office 
armed with newspaper techniques, in- 
tent upon making the school publica- 
tion a good paper. He is going to train 
the staff to recognize news, to write 
good leads and forceful headlines full 
of punch. He is convinced that a 
school news sheet can have interesting 
make-up and good printing despite the 
financial and mechanical limitations 
within which, as a rule, it must operate. 
The newspaper-minded adviser nurses 
the hope that the school’s journalistic 
enterprise will be every bit as present- 
able as a professional sheet, and that 
he will be able to train his youthful 
editors and reporters to be responsible 
craftsmen. 


Then comes the awakening. 


a ADVISER begins to realize 
that he has narrowed his activities 
to technical details and that actually 
his function extends far beyond these 
boundaries. He begins to understand 
that headlines and news values and 
printing problems should absorb about 
one half of his interest. Although he 
is fully aware that they constitute an 
important half, for by putting out a 
good newspaper he will help the insti- 
tution make a favorable impression 
among the students, faculty, trustees 
and the community at large, he is tre- 
mendously impressed by the import- 
ance of the other half of his work. In 
his first enthusiasm the adviser may 
not recognize it. Once discovered, it 
may well become his most absorbing 
interest. It is the staff itself, and all 
the students who are interested in the 
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By PAULINE F. GEFFEN 


Instructor, Department of Journalism 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


lore of newspaperdom. The adviser 
finds himself dealing with young peo- 
ple who are striving to gain experience 
in adult situations. Like adult man- 
aging editors, reporters, sports writers, 
copy readers, they are going through 
the motions of carrying through a co- 


Mrs. Geffen has taught in the School 
of Journalism at Columbia University 
and done newspaper work for a num- 
ber cf years. Her first contact with 
students working on a school publica- 
tion and with those who are preparing 
to become advisers came when she be- 
came an instructor at Montclair State 
Teachers College. Her reaction to her 
new attitude toward journalism is the 
basis of this article which she kindly 
prepared for The Review after the 
Editor had chatted with her about her 


new experiences. 


operative enterprise and in so doing 
they have the opportunity to learn 
much more than the bare facts of 
journalism. 


Through their school newspapers 
students are acquiring a foretaste of 
adult responsibility, work, rewards and 
disappointments too. Suddenly the ad- 
viser finds himself less concerned with 
putting out a perfect job and mere 
concerned with the way in which his 
student staff goes about the business of 
putting it out. He looks for thorough- 
ness of workmanship, for evidences of 
character building, for ability to meet 
problems of personnel, of finance, and 
problems involving criteria of good 
taste and judgment. He begins to 
meddle less and to observe more keen- 
ly, counselling less and guiding more 
subtly. Before he knows it, the news- 
paper adviser is adopting the techni- 
ques of the personnel worker. 

It happens imperceptibly, but there 
he is, a true adviser instead of a single- 
track journalist in whose eyes the staff 


is merely a means to an end—the 
means of creating a good newspaper. 
His viewpoint changes and the staff 
becomes the end and the newspaper 
the means. 


i it up as he will to make it 
an exact counterpart of The New 
York Times or The San Francisco 
Examiner, the adviser finds he still 
does not have a newspaper in the nar- 
row meaning of the term. He has a 
newspaper PLUS. The PLUS lies in 
its aims and objectives—in its human 
values. 


Its function, to be sure, is to tell the 
school community about events of in- 
terest, just as the daily paper tells the 
community at large about events of in- 
terest. But already in these very points 
of resemblance there is a difference. 
For the newspaper caters to a vast com- 
munity of men and women, a hetero- 
geneous assembly of human beings, 
young and old, rich and poor, edu- 
cated and not so well educated, pur- 
suing a thousand and one different ac- 
tivities and ambitions. Contrast with 
this the school paper which caters to 
a fairly homogeneous group as to age, 
intelligence level and interests. It 
flourishes in a community which is 
limited and whose activities and ideals 
are more or less well defined. 


Obviously such a publication will 
differ as to content from the daily news 
sheet. It is concerned with the affairs 
of the institution and in that sense is 
a super-local local newspaper, or per- 
haps a trade paper. 

The key to the difference, however, 
lies in its aims and objectives. The 
professional newspaper exists primarily 
as a commercial enterprise which must 
show a profit at the end of the year. 
The school paper is a community serv- 
ice, innocent of dreams of monetary 
gain, but earnest as to its role of offer- 
ing an experience in the field of jour- 
nalism. Instead of competition based 
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on economic urgency, it is voluntary co- 
operation which gives birth to the 
school newspaper. It is the spontan- 
eous outgrowth of the human need for 
communication. It has no eye for cash 
dividends, although it is concerned 
with the problem of living within its 
means. Where the commercial news- 
paper must give heed to bread and but- 
ter concerns and consider labor costs 
and labor demands, the school paper 
is a labor of love. Students work for 
it and are proud of it because they 
have created it through voluntary ef- 
fort. Their tangible reward is ‘ the 
printed page, where manuscripts that 
have been labored over, blue penciled, 
rewritten, appear like prim and well- 
mannered children with all traces of 
past tantrums removed. They have 
the elation of seeing their handiwork 
glorified by headlines and printer’s 
ink after they have experienced the ex- 
hileration as well as the headaches that 
come when working with fellow stu- 
dents for a common end. Arguments, 
differences of opinion, exasperation— 
all are smoothed over by the magic of 
type and column rules! 


N° wonder the adviser must ap- 
proach his problems in a differ- 
ent frame of mind from that of the 
newspaper executive. His is a con- 
structive mission instead of a business 
enterprise in which the product must 
be the first concern. The adviser is 
not working with a trained staff, but 
with a staff in training. In addition to 
imparting the lore of headlines and 
deadlines, his is the task of initiating 
students into the arts of good citizen- 
ship and of diplomacy in handling 
people. As he puts them to work on 
their own newspaper, he reveals to 
them the problems that confront the 
editor of their local newspapers. They 
learn to discriminate between good 
workmanship and poor workmanship 
and to understand the meaning of edi- 
torial policy. They learn the need for 
accuracy of statement. They learn to 
keep faith when statements are made 
in confidence, they learn the art of ob- 
taining information by alert and well- 
mannered questioning. They learn to 
think quickly, to assimilate information 
and set it down in orderly fashion 
within a short space of time. They 
learn to delve behind the immediate 
facts of the news and seek out back- 
ground material. They learn not to 
take things at face value but to seek 
out further implications and finer 
shades of meaning. 


To be sure the professional news- 
paperman also learns these things. But 
he learns them incidentally while he is 
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selling his output. In the school these 
other elements are the primary objec- 
tive. Subtly the adviser can make a 
point of bringing to the fore the good 
to be learned from journalistic practice 
and thus add invaluable qualities to 
the human assets of his students. 

Most of the boys and girls who work 
on school newspapers will not be re- 
porters when they grow up. They will 
not be newspaper editors or publicity 
men. Nevertheless whether they be- 
come butchers or bakers or candlestick 
makers, the ability to carry through a 
project with fellow students and fac- 
ulty, the experience in quick thinking, 
observation, discrimination, accuracy, 
logical writing,—byproducts of their 
journalistic enterprise,—should make 
them valuable members of their com- 
munity. For those few who actually 
will make careers in journalism, the 
school newspaper affords a chance to 
put their aptitudes to the test and to 
sample their vocation before they en- 
gage in serious professional study to 
prepare for it. 

Thus it happens that the school 
newspaper is more than a technical 
laboratory, and that the adviser learns 
to appreciate the PLUS involved in 
its make-up. 


Demonstrate Silk Screen 
Process at Convention 


Invited to the Convention to demon- 
strate the way they mimeographed 
their paper before the Elementary Di- 
vision, the staff of the Washington 
Press, Washington School, Nutley, 
N. J., also demonstrated the Silk 
Screen Process of printing Covers in 
color. A special staff was organized 
which published a Convention Issue 
carrying news about the conference, 
interviews with speakers, officials and 
delegates, and also articles on the Uni- 
versity itself. Each story bore a by-line 
and the masthead listed every pupil 
and teacher participating in the demon- 
tration. The stenciling, mimeographing, 
stapling, and all work pertaining to the 
edition was done on the campus. 


Director To Address 


Guild Convention 


When 250 leading teachers of print- 
ing from all parts of the United States 
gather at Columbia University for the 
18th Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Garphic Arts Education Guild, 
June 24-29, they will be addressed on 
Wednesday, June 28, by Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the C. S. P. A., 
on the subject, “School Publications 
and the Printing Arts.” 


Credit Where Credit 


Is Due 
HREE YEARS ago, in 1935, the 


leaders in the Elementary Divi- 

sion of the C.S.P.A. undertook 
a national survey in that field to de- 
termine the number and extent of the 
elementary publications. Their efforts 
were attended by great success and the 
results were not only announced in 
The Review and at the subsequent 
Conventions, but they were made avail- 
able to the Association as a whole. 
One of the outstanding features was 
a large, colored map of the United 
States showing the results state by 
state. 

Somewhat amazed are we now to 
learn that a survey emanating from 
other sources, which should be well 
informed along these lines, is the first 
one of its kind in school press history! 

This is contrary to fact and a chal- 
lenge to the printed record which the 
authors of the current survey will have 
difficulty in sustaining. Such state- 
ments are more embarrassing to their 
authors than to those who receive 
them. It is doubtful if the elementary 
publications advisers now receiving the 
materials pertaining to this survey will 
have the confidence in the sponsors 
and their ultimate tabulations that 
such a compilation might well deserve 
had its claims been less extravagant. 


Voice of the Students 


“In each issue of The Fountain there 
will be a column reserved for the stu- 
dents who are not on the staff. It will 
be called “The Voice of the Students.” 
We hope that everyone will feel free to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
make suggestions, or put his ideas for 
extra curricular activities before the 
other members of the student and fac- 
ulty bodies. This column may also be 
used by amateur poets or journalists 
and the articles may be signed or not 
as the writer wishes. 

“You are invited to have your opin- 
ions, ideas, and articles published in 
your school paper.” 

A judicious move by the editors of 
the White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, High School, monthly news- 


paper. 


Largest Meeting 


The February 16 meeting of the 
Central Section New Jersey Elementary 
Press Association, at Junior High No. 
3, Trenton, under the chairmanship of 
Raymond S. Michael, Principal of that 
school, drew 438 delegates, the largest 
number to gather for such a purpose 
in the State. 


The School Press Review 
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The Beacon Narrows Its Beam 


T WAS GROWING late. In the 

classroom underneath the stadium 

where the editorial sanctum of Ye 
Beacon is situated, the lights were truly 
beacons in the fast-gathering darkness. 
Not far away a ship approached port 
in Hampton Roads, its deep-mouthed 
whistle going. 

From the other side of the stadium 
came the last sounds of football as a 
weary coach and team called it a day. 
The main building was dark — the 
teachers and pupils gone two hours 
ago. 

Inside the editor and two copy- 
readers were putting the finishing 
touches on headlines and copy. The 
adviser “advised” and thought of a 
hot meal and a family group at home, 
and papers to grade; the editor thought 
of his math and physics notebook. Fin- 
ally: “Six o’clock, fellows, let’s go 
home.” 

Seven columns, 20 inches, 4 pages; 
over 500 inches of type; 2,000 type- 
written lines (when and if you can 
get them typewritten), 4,000 handwrit- 
ten lines (more or less legible). Filler, 
filler, clip, clip, clip, clip. Scissors and 
paste. Pad it out, pad it out. “Will 
we fill or will we be overset?” The 
editor worries, (and so does Mr. A. D. 
Viser). 

“Next year, George, if the Lord lets 
me live,” the latter says, “we'll make 
it a five column paper.” 

“O. K.,” says George, “we can stifl 
give’m all the news.” 

“Yea, like The New York Times— 
all the news that fits, we print,” chimes 
in the make-up editor. 

“A good newspaper has more news 
than it can print,” points out the ad- 
viser. 

“What, just leave out Miss Jones’ 
write-up on her literary club and watch 
me flunk English lit,” moans a copy 
reader. 

“You don’t have to leave it out. Boil 
it down.” 

“Won’t the students kick if we cut 
down on size?” another wants to know. 

“If the cafeteria waters the soup, 
wouldn’t they ‘kick’ as you say?” the 
adviser asked. 

“Sure.” 


“You mean surely, but we’ll let that 
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By C. R. HOUSE JR. 
Adviser, The Beacon 


Newport News, Va., High School 


pass, as we are not in class.” 


“Yeah, slips that pass in the night. 
The Beacon sees all, shows nothing,” 
the copy reader grins, as he turns off 
at his street. 

“A well-written news story meets 
the cut-off test,” the adviser continued. 
“As Willie says, ‘shoot the works’ in 
the lead. Too many of our reporters 
have brook-itis. That’s a disease dis- 
covered by Dr. Tennyson. They say 
it is incurable; goes on forever.” 

“I getcha. Just like making a tackle, 
eh?” 

“Of course.” 


“I understand,” says George, always 

y g y 

erudite. “Don’t stand back on the 
amenities.” 


“Exactly. Be like the old man who 
had a dozen or so holes cut through 
the doors in various parts of his house. 
He had at least a dozen cats. When 
asked why he cut so many holes he 
said: ‘When I say “scat” I mean it.’ 
In other words, say what you have to 
say, say it briefly, and quit.” 

“And don’t sling old Taurus 
around,” says Harry, who has been 
writing a column on astrology (to help 
fill up). 

“Right,” says the adviser. “Padding 
is bad for your style. Half of our 
readers don’t read the padding, any- 
way. A newspaper story, unlike a short 


The days of adjustment seem to be 
upon us. This is the second of three 
outstanding instances that have come 
recently to the Editor’s attention in 
which marked changes have been made 
in the school publications to make them 
fit better into their niches in their re- 
spective schools. The February Review, 
told the story of ‘The Renovated Russ.” 
The story of another publication’s meta- 
morphosis will find its way into these 
Pages in an early autumn issue. 


story or a novel meant for leisurely 
reading, should be brief. With Kip- 
ling you might say, 
I have six honest serving men, 
They have taught me all I know; 
Their names are who and what 
and when 
And where and why and how. 


So, when you write about these six 


fellows, don’t write their biographies.” 


“Boy, that’s a killer-diller,” chimes 
in Harry who has also been working 
on a “Swing” column to h. f. u. 


“I’m going to killer-diller you if 
you don’t stop spelling adviser with 
an o, and learn to identify teachers 
and pupils in your stories,” the ad- 
viser came back. With this good- 
natured banter they separated. 


S THE adviser walked on he mut- 
tered something about “The tail 
wagging the dog,” about “driving a 
big car on a smaller income.” He 
well knew the prestige coming from a 
large paper. He also knew something 
of the headaches: Working as late as 
eleven o’clock the night the paper was 
“put to bed.” Well, maybe next year. . 


And so the Beacon did cut its size 
to 18 by 13 inches, 5 columns, 13 ems 
to the column. We are much happier 
about it; we feel we are still covering 
the news, still presenting adequate 
features. Whether or not there is a 
trend to smaller sizes for small schools 
we don’t know. But we do know that 
getting out our paper is fun now. As 
one staff member said, in the days 
when we sweated and worried over the 
big 7-column paper, “It is like having 
a paying job, like punching a time- 
clock.” 


Of course, getting out a paper is a 
job. But when the fun element is lack- 
ing, when school work suffers, when 
production hours are so long no time 
is left for other interests, when par- 
ents complain, the whole thing palls. 
Then the purpose of the school paper 
is being violated. Then it ceases to be 
a job, a part of our expanded person- 
ality. It then ceases to be fun. 


With this change in size has come 
a change in make-up, an extended 
column on page one, “beacon” our 
“trade-mark” to balance on the name- 


plate, and flush-left heads. 


Now body matter is linotyped by a 
commercial printer; we set our own 
headlines, make up all advertising, and 
print the paper in our school print 
shop. Hence the boys in the printing 
classes get more experience. 


Getting out The Beacon is fun, 
now. 
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Tho Editon Whites 


WE AGREE WITH HER 


eT HERE is a book of poems called ‘Brief Pageantry’, 
which I have just received, written by a young girl, 

Jehanne de Mare,” writes Mrs. Roosevelt in her 
syndicated feature, “My Day.” “She used to be at the Tod- 
hunter School, so Miss Dickerman is particularly interested. 
In addition there is a portrait of the author by one of Miss 
Dickerman’s other graduates, Andrea Dowd, which illus- 
trates the notice accompanying the book. It is a great 
satisfaction and interest when young people whom you 
watched develop begin to do creative work of their own.” 


The same young poet, Jehanne de Mare was featured 
in the February, 1939, issue of The School Press Review. 
We learned of her through Miss Catherine H. Jones, ad- 
viser to The Bluebird, prize-winning literary-art magazine 
of Julia Richman High School, New York City, of which 
Miss de Mare was the poetry editor. Again, she addressed 
a sectional meeting at the Fifteenth Annual C. S. P. A. 
Convention and read some of her poems to the delighted 
delegates. 


Mrs. Roosevelt is right; “It is a great satisfaction and 
interest when young people whom you watched develop 
begin to do creative work of their own.” It is a matter of 
satisfaction to the advisers to school publications and it is 
a matter of satisfaction to the C. S. P. A. that it is able 
to feature such an outstanding poet who “is, maybe,” wrote 
William Engle for the New York World-Telegram, “an- 
other Edna St. Vincent Millay.” If it were not for the 
expectation of momentarily making such discoveries and 
of helping the embryonic talent to emerge, there would be 
but little pleasure in the school press field. As it is, we 
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are in a constant state of hope that just around the corner 
lies the student with genius to whose development we may 
may contribute our small bit and in whose successful 
achievements we may experience a glow of supreme 
satisfaction. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


NE year ago more than 2,300 editors and staff mem- 
bers of school publications from twenty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia gathered at Columbia 

University to participate in the Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the C. S. P. A. They came to learn how to make 
themselves even better editors than they were and to pass 
on the information they secured from the many speakers 


to whom they listened during the three days they spent in 
New York. 


The year before a number nearly as great made the same 
journey and for the same purpose. This year, over 2,500 
attended the sessions of the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
and sat before more than 175 speakers who, in turn, an- 
swered their many inquiries. So it has been for fifteen 
years and, we expect, such shall be the story for other 
years to come. 


Last year, while these editors were doing their best to 
extend their knowledge and skills, and it may have hap- 
pened the year before and again this year, though it was 
not called to our attention, delegations of youth descended 
upon Washington to harry Congress and to worry its many 
secretaries “for jobs and education,” as one writer phrases 
it. “Congress could receive no stronger stimulus to action 
than that of a lobby of hundreds of delegates representing 
thousands of students throughout the nation,” is the sen- 
timent of an editorial in a college newspaper. 

The contrast between 2,300 boys and girls climbing the 
steps of Columbia’s Library and those others storming the 
steps of the United States Capitol is striking. One group 
seems to represent a self-reliant body of future citizens 
who recognize the fact that only by a strenuous search 
for knowledge and skills and their steady application to the 
problem in hand can they hope to step along. The other 
gathering seems to be composed of those who seek some- 
thing for nothing. Our delegates seem to have grasped 
the meaning of a few fundamental truths: the others seem 
not yet to have emerged from the land of make-believe. 

Whatever the contrast, we feel that two large and out- 
standing segments of American life are represented here, 
each with its part to play in the America of tomorrow. 
We are happy to be associated with those who came and 
still will come to Columbia. We believe that tomorrow is 
much safer for having known them. 


ONLY SIX BOOKS - - 


Once in an address before Kings College, London, Hugh 
Walpole, the novelist, said there were only six books in the 
world worthy of being called literature. He named them 
as follows: 

War and Peace, Tolstoy. 

The Iliad, Homer. 

Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austin. 

The first volume of Keats’ Poetry. 

Arabia Deserta, C. M. Doughty. 

Canterbury Tales, Chaucer. 


Perhaps a reading of them might start school publications 
editors on the way to that mastery of literature which is the 
foundation for success as writer and editor. 
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Stick to Fundamentals for Good Mimeos 


The author of this practical article 
on the mimeographed publication was 
at one time faculty adviser to the Paxi 
Prep Press of Cotopaxi, Colorado, a 
publication which won high honors in 
all the competitions it entered. He went 
to the University of Illinois to study for 
a Master’s degree, became an assistant 
in the department of economics, and is 
now associated with the University of 
Alabama. He has just finished drawing 
up plans for an Alabama High School 
Press Association and, to use his own 
words, “took to the road November 9 
to try to put it into effect.” Word re- 
ceived since then indicates that he is 
making excellent progress. Success to 
his efforts and to the fledgling Alabama 
High School Press Association! 


T IS ABOUT this time of year that 

the mimeo paper staff of the Cross- 

ing Corners High School reads the 
announcements from the press associa- 
tion headquarters of the annual judg- 
ing of member publications, sighs, re- 
flects on the inequalities of opportun- 
ity, consigns the announcement to the 
wastebasket and forgets the matter. A 
few months later the staff squirms un- 
der the proud boast of the Circle 
Center Clarion mimeo that it has been 
rated A-1 by the X.Y.S.P.A. 

This defeatist attitude is indefens- 
ible. One mimeo paper has the same 
chance for a high rating as another, 
and, for that matter, the same chance 
as a printed paper. The press associa- 
tions do not score the papers on the 
cost of the equipment which they have, 
but upon their adherence to the prin- 
ciples of good journalism and the ef- 
fectiveness of the publications. Most 
of the contents of journalism text- 
books are just as applicable to mimeo 
papers as to printed papers, and the 
many mimeo staffs now functioning 
without benefit of authoritative jour- 
nalistic guidance will find money spent 
for a text to be a most profitable in- 
vestment. Even though the equipment 
with which the greater number of 
mimeos work be narrowly limited, a 
high quality newspaper is nevertheless 
possible. With the minimum of equip- 
ment, every mimeo can follow the ele- 
mentary rules of journalism. 

In the first place, the physical qual- 
ity of the paper used is important. A 
little investigation will disclose that 
there are many papers which are as in- 
expensive as the dirty gray, blotter-like 
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papers so frequently used, and which 
are vastly better from the standpoints 
of both printing and appearance. The 
professional appearance of the paper 
will be enhanced if the paper is used 
in folded, double sheets, and assembled 


without staples. 


HE publication should have a 

name-plate which can be repro- 
duced exactly for each issue and which 
will serve to identify the paper in- 
stantly. It should be in good propor- 
tion to the size of the page, covering 
between one-tenth and one-eighth of its 
area. It should carry at least the vol- 
ume number, the issue number, the 
date and the name of the town and 
state where published. 

The headlines are the first thing en- 
countered when setting up the news on 
the page. The journalism text will 
teach how to count for headlines, how 
to arrange them, and will show the 
various styles of subheads. It will teach 
that headlines should have verbs, 
should summarize the story, and should 
be so worded as to draw the reader’s 
interest to the story. 

After the headline comes the story. 
Back to the textbook! Report what 
happened or is going to happen. Never 
mind what you think about it, or with 
whom or what your sympathies are al- 
lied. Don’t let an “I,” a “we,” “our,” 
or “us” rear its ugly head in a news 
story. Don’t plead with the readers to 
“come out and help us win,” or to “get 
behind this movement” in news stories. 
Save such pleas for editorials or rare 
feature articles; they are pretty old 
stuff even here. Start your news story 
with a sparkling lead which will drag 
the reader right into the body of the 
account. Don’t draw a conclusion for 
the reader at the end. When you have 
given a clear, comprehensive, cold- 
blooded account of the occurrence, 


STOP! 
_ the material is put on the 


stencil it should be put on cor- 
rectly. Don’t allow strikeovers or other 
typographical errors to slide past just 
because it is troublesome to correct 
them. Be sure all spelling is right. 
Give due attention to proper syllabica- 
tion. Justification of every line of type 
in the paper to get even right margins 
adds immeasurably to the professional 
appearance of the paper. 


Clean typewriter keys will cut the 
stencil so that every letter stands out 
sharply and legibly; dirty keys will not. 
Brush them several times during the 
cutting of each stencil. The mimeo- 
graph machine must be kept clean and 
properly adjusted if the paper is to 
have a neat appearance. Every page 
must be put through the machine 
straight and the pad must be kept 
clean and properly inked. The press 
association judges can find little ex- 
cuse for slipshod practices in these 
directions. 

Go back to the journalism textbook 
to get the principles of good page 
make-up, and study the make-ups of 
exchange mimeos which have been 
rated highly by the press associations. 
Every page should have a running 
head carrying the name of the paper, 
the date, and the page number; it car- 
ries more in some papers. A three 
column make-up will atlow far better 
balance and flexibility than two-column, 
but this is not absolutely essential. In- 
dividual papers differ on the use of 
column rules, but in general their use _ 
is approved. 

The masthead should invariably ap- 
pear on the editorial page. Papers dif- 
fer again here on the information car- 
ried in it, but most of them repeat the 
information given in the name-plate, 
give press association memberships, 
subscription and advertising rates, and 
the names and positions of staff mem- 
bers. It is best to pick out a good 
model to follow for this, but not to 
give it more than one-fourth of the 
page at most. 


fo fer press association judges at- 
tach considerable weight to ade- 
quate news coverage of all school ac- 
tivities and departments, and the staff 
must see that every possible news 
source is explored to its furthermost 
nook and cranny. Likewise, the con- 
ception of editorial material and treat- 
ment is changing and growing, get- 
ting away from the old “let’s show that 
we are loyal . etc.” toward original 
treatments which prove more effective. 
The press association publications give 
pointers on this frequently. 

The journalism textbook will illus- 
trate the most effective advertising lay- 
out on the page. Don’t just thumb 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Pootry of the Month... 


WENTY members of the Press 

Club of Washington School, Nut- 
ley, N. J., under the direction of Miss 
Louise Fulcoli, adviser to Washington 
Press, reviewed the poetry in twenty 
magazines receiving first and second 
awards in the recent Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association Contest. The 
group, members of the 7A classes, has 
selected the poems on the basis of 
general appeal, and without regard to 
material form. 

The poems offered are selected from 
the following publications: Harbor 
Beacon, Harbor School, New London, 
Conn.; Reflector, Junior High School, 
Linden, N. J.; Fifteenth Avenues, Fif- 
teenth Avenue School, Newark, N. J.; 
Washington Post, Washington-Nathan 
Hale Schools, Carteret, N. J.; Bergen 
Tribune, Bergen Street School, New- 
ark, N. J.; Gleam, Public School 154, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lantern, Public 
School 241, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Broad- 
caster, Public School 51, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Cook Events, Cook School, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; and Busy Bee of 33, Public 
School 33, Queens, Queens Village, 
N. Y. 

The largest number of votes was 
cast in favor of “Mother’s Day” from 
the Bergen Tribune. Others in order 
of choice are: “Jack Frost” (Gleam), 
“What We Did on a Rainy Day” (Har- 
bor Beacon), “Mother” (Lantern), 
“A Friend” (Cook Events), “Mother’s 
Day” (Broadcaster), “Safety” (Fif- 
teenth Avenues), “My Pussy” (Busy 
Bee of 33), “Safety” (Washington 
Post) and “Halloween Is Coming” 
(Reflector). 


Cie S 

MOTHER’S DAY (Bergen Tribune) 
Just a little wish for Mother dear, 
Who makes us happy throughout the 

year. 
For us all day she will work and slave, 
And for her love I shall always crave. 
I really love her with all my heart, 
She is so good and sweet and smart. 
To bestow my greeting I take this day, 
In lovely, bright, clear, sunny May. 
My only wish is that I may be 
Worthy of a Mother such as she. 

Selma Brooks 

Comments: 

I like this poem because Mother makes us 
happy—it reminds me of how my Mother 


works for me—it is the one that I shall re- 
member—I love my Mother. 


CoG 
JACK FROST (The Gleam) 
Jack Frost crept out in the still of the 
nigh, 
He blanketed cities and trees all in 
white, 
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And carved dainty patterns on win- 
dows and glass, 

And blocked up all highways so no 
one could pass. 

The pine trees were garbed in the 
finest white, 

The hills and the mountains were a 
glorious sight 

As they stood against the azure blue 
sky, 

And the sunbeams that danced on the 
snow seemed to fly. 

The glistening snow lay soft and still, 

As the glowing sun slipped behind the 
hill, 

Painting the sky in a glorious hue, 

Which reflected its beauty in a perfect 
view. 

Comments: 
I like this poem because it has action— 

it was all in rhyme and was not too long or 


too short—because it was about winter—it 
tells how Jack Frost decorates the earth. 


oe 
WHAT WE DID ON A RAINY 
DAY (Harbor Beacon) 


“I think I’ll make some fudge, 

This rainy afternoon,” I said, 

“And I,” said Mary, “Think that I 

Shall go to bed instead.” 

“T think that I shall run my train,” 

Said Billy, “it’s lots of fun.” 

“And I,” sighed Dad, “will have to go, 

Right back to work, my son.” 
Catherine Loughlin 

Comments: 

I like this poem because the children all 
thought of something different to do—it has 
nice words and it tells us some things we 
can do on a rainy day-~-it gives you a swing- 
ing feeling—it makes you think of rain and 
rubbers and raincoat and umbrella. 


o whi +e 
MOTHER (Lantern) 


She is the one you love the best, 

You'll always find her true, 

For when your friends have turned 
away, 

And you’re not feeling so very gay, 

Your Mother is waiting with open 
arms, 

To soothe you with her lovely charms 

And give the love you can’t resist, 

And all ends well with a loving kiss. 

Anna Zinakes 


Comments: 

I like this poem because she is the one I 
love best—it told me all about my mother 
and the care and love she has for me—it 
tells how a mother will hold out her arms 
no matter what happens. 

oe oo 


SAFETY (Fifteenth Avenues) 


S—stands for sirens that the fire en- 
gines ring, 

A—stands for accidents that carlessness 
will bring, 

F—stands for fields that are burned to 


the ground, 

E—stands for ever ready so the alarm 
you can sound. 

T—-stands for terrible, so terrible you 
feel, 

Y—stands for you, the life you did 
steal. 


Put them all together they spell safety, 
The word that means my life to me. 


Phyllis Schwartz 


Comments: 

I like this poem because it tells us things 
about safety—it tells me all about my life 
and how to take care of it—it was a very 
clever idea and it was nicely worked out. 


eae ae 
MY PUSSY (Busy Bee) 


I had a little pussy, 

She was grey and white 

I should have named her Twinkle 

Because she was so bright. 

Marion Boehm 
Comments: 

I like this poem because it is a gay poem 
—-the pussy in the book looks nice—it has a 
little song in it—because it is very sweet. 

ae ae 


A FRIEND (Cook Events) 


Look at a tree in the scarlet day light! 

Look at the tree with its strength and 
might! 

A tree that gives you cooling shade, 

A friend our mighty Lord has made; 

Trees that protect you from heat and 
rain, 

How I wish the trees will remain! 

Comments: 

I chose this poem because it told a real 
story; that without trees we could not live— 
it gives a picture of a tough tree—it gives a 
picture of a strong sturdy tree—it is all about 
trees. 


a 
MOTHER’S DAY (Broadcaster) 


On May the eighth is Mother’s Day, 
And it’s the happiest day in May. 
We owe our thanks to our mothers 
dear 
Who look after us through all the year. 
They worry about us every day; 
They work for us in every way. 
And that’s why we celebrate 
This day on the eighth of May. 
Olive Platner 


Comments: 

I like this poem because it tells about 
mother and mother is my best friend—it is 
about Mother’s Day and it is gay. 

Te 


SAFETY (Washington Post) 


Carelessness causes fire in many ways, 
In our homes and on ships in the bays, 
Try to keep safety in mind, 

While at your work or play, 

Then you will find 

You will keep damage away. 


Stewart Chodosh 
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How We Did It! 
From the Ditto Into Print 


AD WE not entered our French 
H newspaper, Le Petit Greens- 

burghien, in the C.S.P.A. Con- 
test in 1935, we should probably still 
be content to publish it in ditto form. 
But we entered the contest, and in four 
years our dittoed newspaper was grad- 
ually transformed into a full-fledged 
printed magazine which won the Med- 
alist Award in 1938. 

For four years prior to entering the 
contest, our publication was a small 
dittoed newspaper of several pages and 
appeared. several times a year; it con- 
tained few illustrations. Although we 
tried to make the copies as clear as 
possible, the type was never very sat- 
isfactory. As the school furnished the 
paper, we distributed it free to the ad- 
vanced French classes. 

One day in reading an article in the 
May, 1934, issue of the French Re- 
view, which contained a list of the C. 
S.P.A. Contest winners among the for- 
eign-language publications, I was at- 
tracted by the suggestion that second- 
ary-school teachers send in their for- 
eign-language publications for com- 
ment. Immediately my curiosity was 
aroused. What would be said about 
ours? Was it good enough to enter in 
a contest? If so, what ranking would 
it receive? 

That fall, unable to resist the tempt- 


By OLGA AGON 


Adviser, Ici Paris 


High School, Greensburg, Pa. 


ation of knowing what our paper was 
really worth, I sent in several old 
copies. To my surprise came an en- 
couraging letter commenting favorably 
and suggesting that we enter it in the 
contest. As our first issue was then 
almost finished, we hesitated, for it 
was too late to make any improvements. 
Should we run the risk of rating very 
low? Or should we wait until we had 
produced a better paper? We finally 
decided to enter that year, for we felt 
that it was better to know immedi- 
ately what our shortcomings were. To 
our surprise our paper placed second. 
We still think that the judges were 
very generous that year. The chief 
criticism was concerning the “poor 
blue type.” 


HE criticism “poor blue type” 

proved to be the turning point in 
the history of our paper. We decided 
to make an effort to improve the ap- 
pearance of our publication. Our first 
step was to use the mimeograph pro- 
cess. We made other improvements 
also; we took greater care in spacing 
articles and illustrations; we made the 
right-hand margin even. Our paper 
was greatly improved in appearance, 
but the type was still not perfect. We 
again rated second in 1936; so we de- 
cided that further improvement was 


necessary. 

For some time we had felt that our 
publication really resembled a maga- 
zine rather than a newspaper. As this 
type of publication really suited our 
needs better, we transformed it into 
a magazine with a blue cover and, as 
the cover represented the Eiflel Tower 
broadcasting, we renamed it Ici Paris. 
We increased the number of pages to 
eight and added more illustrations. 
The type was better but still not per- 
fect throughout; the pages were still 
typed only on one side. For the third 
time, we received second-class rating. 
We can understand why now, but at 
the time, we were very disappointed. 
The chief criticism was again concern- 
ing the clarity of the printing. 


HAT year we came to the conclu- 

sion that perfect mimeographed 
copies were impossible with the facili- 
ties available in our school; we also 
decided that we would not enter the 
contest again unless our publication 
could be printed, and that seemed out 
of the question. 

But it happened that the printer for 
the yearbook, Mr. Arthur Armstrong, 
was very much interested in printing 
our magazine at a reasonable rate, if 
we paid for the purchase of the French 


(Continued on Page 14) 


From left to right are shown the transitional steps of Ici Paris from ditto form, to mimeographed newspaper, to mimeo- 
graphed magazine, to printed magazine, a Medalist production. 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HE Board of Education of the 

City of New York has requested 

all the high schools of the city to 
take special steps to bring the virtue 
of tolerance to the attention of their 
students. Here are two editorials from 
the Girls High Record of Brooklyn 
which bring the point out well. They 
are indications of what a publication 
can do for the school it represents and 
for the students who are its readers. 


' . as ithers see us.” 

A Chinese woman on a visit here 
was asked by her American friend what 
she thought most unusual about the 
American people. At first the Chinese 
lady tittered sheepishly and refused to 
answer. After some coaxing she finally 
said, shyly, “Why . . . their funny lit- 
tle round eyes!” In this story, girls, we 
find a lesson—the same lesson which 
we learned when we read the oft 
quoted lines by Robert Burns... 


“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


If, indeed, we saw ourselves as others 
see us, we would not be so critical of 
the next fellow. If instead of rashly 
condemning faults in others, we close- 
ly analyzed our own deficiencies and 
tried to overcome them, we would be- 
come more tolerant of our neighbors. 
“Tolerant”—that is the word which we 
hear used so often these days. 


This concept, “tolerance,” is far 
reaching in scope. There is racial toler- 
ance, religious tolerance, political tol- 
erance. There is the tolerance of our 
acquaintances in school and our neigh- 
bors outside of school. 


But tolerance is too often considered 
synonymous with indifference. If we 
merely adopt a “laissez faire” attitude, 
we are not necessarily tolerant. We 
cannot sit back, and with utter indiffer- 
ence dismiss the problems of others 
from our minds and then call ourselves 
tolerant human beings. Tolerance 
should awaken in us an active interest 
in the affairs and problems of man- 
kind, and an active desire to solve these 
problems. 

Toward this end, the Board of Edu- 
cation has advised each high school to 
present special assemblies. The pro- 
grams will attempt to impress upon the 
minds of the student body the desir- 
ability of tolerance. Subject teachers 
have been asked to bring this idea up 
for discussion among their students, 
and to weave the idea of tolerance into 
the threads of the various subjects. 
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In order to maintain our democratic 
ideals we are obliged to adopt this at- 
titude of tolerance—an attitude which 
would be the inevitable result of hon- 
est self-analysis. 


“With malice towards none e 

February is a noteworthy month, be- 
cause within that short period fall the 
birthdays of our two greatest presi- 
dents—Washington, “Father of Our 
Country,” and Lincoln, “The Great 
Emancipator.”’ At this time, we are con- 
cerning ourselves particularly with the 
latter man. 

Elementary school students study 
about “Honest Abe,” who, as a boy, 
was forced to teach himself. They all 
learn the story of Lincoln sprawling in 
front of an open fire, in order to have 
enough light to write on his shovel with 
charcoal. 

Secondary school students study 
about Lincoln as the Union president 
during the Civil War. They all learn 
the story of his leniency and wisdow in 
his treatment of the South. 

But at this critical period in the 
world’s history, students should think 
of Lincoln as the “man of the people” 
—a people whose rights and liberties he 
respected. The one trait that seems to 
shine out in all portraits of Lincoln—in 
all the anecdotes about him—is his 
utter humility. His very bearing itself 
exemplified this quality. Previously, 
mention was made in this column of 
the close connection we find between 
self-analysis and tolerance. Lincoln 
analyzed himself, found human weak- 
nesses and was therefore tolerant of 
others. 

We can all learn more than one les- 
son from the life of this great man. 
Perhaps the greatest lesson we can 
learn is to have in us a little of that 
true humility which of itself begets tol- 
erance. 


Another editorial reflecting thoughts 
in the minds of many American stu- 
dents is the following from The North- 
ern Student, State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minnesota: 


What I Am Thankful For 
By Vernon F. Spencer 


I snuggled up closer to my warm 
pillow, happily and contentedly munch- 
ing an apple, and continued reading— 
reading a good book, on the Spanish 
war, but—as I turned the final page, I 
could not help picturing the average 
Spanish youth of my age. What has he 


to look forward to? Nothing. He has 
been to the front and seen death and 
destruction, wounded soldiers dying 
with sudden, strangled cry, or praying 
to God for deliverance from the pain 
and strife of this frenzied world. This 
youth is thinking of his father. 

dead. blown to bits by a sudden explo- 
sion of shrapnel at the siege of Valen- 
cia; of his brothers and sisters tumbling 
about in the yard babbling in innocent 
play but now starving and crying to 
him for food and shelter; and of his 
once happy home now shot to ruins— 
a crumpled, fallen wreck standing 
alone and desolate, a monument to the 
follies of mankind! This boy is aged 
far beyond his years, in reality a young 
old man; sneering, cynical, and damn- 
ing. 

Yes! I am an American boy who has 
much to be thankful for. I am always 
well fed, warm, and happy. I have an 
inspiring environment, peaceful home, 
loving parents, and above all a chance 
to learn and to apply my knowledge in 
a benevolent manner. I have the chance 
to advance in life, live in luxurious 
peace, study the works and lives of 
great men, think and speak freely, and 
mainly to live the active, normal life 
that a youth should live. Yes, it is 
things like these that make me kneel 
and thank God for the chance to live 
in America, a country free from the 
pestilence of war. 


Rating Corrections 


The Spectator, magazine of Central 
High School, Paterson, N. J., is trans- 
ferred from Third Place to Second. 


Palmetto and Pine, senior high news- 
paper, 1501-2500 class, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, from Fourth to Third Place. 


Cub Reporter, senior high plano- 
graphed newspaper, Manhasset High, 
Manhasset, New York, from Second to 
First Place. 


Noddler, senior high printed maga- 
zine, 1501-2500 class, East Boston, 
Mass., High School, from Third to 
Second Place. 


Advice To Student Columnists 


“The best advice to the student col- 
umnist is to observe, to experiment, and 
to hope and pray that his column may 
at some remote date acquire as high a 
batting average as was once enjoyed by 
Mr. George Herman Ruth.”—Donald 
E. Brown, The Good and The Bad in 
Columns and Allied Feature Material, 
November, 1938, School Press Review. 
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The editorial staff of 
the School Messenger, a 
city-wide elementary 
school newspaper, in 
New York, 


working on the regular 
edition. 


Watertown, 





OR several years we have realized 
that our elementary grades consti- 
tuted the only unit in our system 

with no publication covering news items 
selected from all elementary schools, 
though many individual schools main- 
tain their local papers. Our senior high 
school, our junior high schools, and 
our Continuation School have had, for 
some time, their respective organs. We 
said, “Why not a newspaper about and 
for the real young folks?” 

With this idea in mind a committee 
was selected to act as adult members 
of the editorial staff. The superintend- 
ent of schools is staff head; a sixth 
grade class room teacher is the editor- 
in-chief; one of the principals is the 
business manager; another class room 
teacher acts as exchange editor; as- 
sistant editors include another princi- 
pal and six teachers—one from each 
grade, beginning with first and going 
through the sixth; the supervisor of 
grades is the general adviser. This 
means that each of our elementary 
schools has one adult serving on the 
editorial staff. 

So much for the big folks involved. 
The more important half of this staff 
is the part known as the head reporters. 
These are ten boys and girls, each of 
whom represents one of our elementary 
schools. 


_— school has a head reporter 
and an assistant reporter. The for- 
mer is selected by a vote of the 6A 
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Watertown, N. Y., Experiments With a 
City-Wide Elementary School Newspaper 


By ADA R. MADDEN 


Supervisor of Grades 
Watertown, New York 


pupils, the latter by a vote of the 6B 
pupils. The assistant reporter automati- 
cally, the following term, becomes the 
head reporter. The selection of both 
reporters must meet the approval of 
the teachers and the principal of that 
school. 


In addition to the head and assistant 
reporters each class votes for a room 
reporter whose duty is to copy from the 
blackboard news items, articles, etc., 
built up cooperatively by the class and 
give this material to the head reporter 
of the school when it is called for. In 
primary grades where the children 
can not yet copy the items, the class 
reporter tells the news to the head re- 
porter or hands him a copy written by 
the teacher. Stories, poems, in fact, all 
pieces of work done by individual 
children, are not copied, but submitted 
in the pupil’s own hand writing. 

Among the early plans made by the 
adults of editorial staff was the setting 
up of the purposes as we saw them, of 
any elementary newspaper. The follow- 
ing were drafted and sent out in a bull- 
etin, which included, also, general di- 
rections for the whole procedure. 
Purposes of an Elementary Newspaper 

General 
1. To inform parents and the com- 
munity in general of the work car- 
ried on in our schools. 
2. To draw school and home closer to- 
gether. 
3. To further a spirit of appreciation, 























friendship, and interest, among our 
elementary schools through _in- 
creased knowledge of one another’s 
work. 


Specific 
1. To develop team work through co- 
operation. 


2. To develop better judgment on the 
part of pupils, through criticizing 
material submitted for publication. 

3. To develop leadership through re- 
sponsibility assumed by the report- 
ers. 


4. To afford a stimulation for the im- 
provement of the mechanics. and 
the contents of written English. 

5. To furnish an incentive for a wider 
study of juvenile and adult news- 
papers. 

6. To provide interesting material for 
reading situations. 


In every way we tried to emphasize 
the idea that an elementary school 
newspaper should be “elementary” in 
its format and that the items should be 
childlike. Adherence to that tenet prov- 
ed to be one of the hardest problems 
and in our first issue we frankly ac- 
knowledge that we deviated from our 
purpose—sometimes quite consciously, 
as we deliberately sought a few articles 
from heads of departments in order to 
inform parents and children of certain 
phases of work which we felt should 
receive recognition in the initial publi- 
cation. 
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HE bulletin, issued to all schools, 
listed various types of material 
which might be submitted. This list 
was purely suggestive and schools were 
encouraged to send in whatever they 
felt was desirable. Suggestions were as 
follows: 
Editorials—minimum space. 
Literary types 
Stories, poems, book reviews, etc. 
Jokes — minimum space — carefully 
chosen—avoidance of all reference to 
individuals. 
Brief accounts of assemblies. 
Gifts to the school. 
Visitors. 
Unusual attendance or tardiness rec- 
ords. 
Building and classroom units. 
Community service. 
Parent-Teacher Association notes. 
Excursions. 
New pupils. 
Birthday parties. 
Outstanding acts of courtesy and 
thoughtfulness. 
Interesting plans for improving 
weaknesses in subject matter and in 
citizenship. 


Department News 
Each issue should give such recog- 
nition to the work in the Art, Music, 
Health, as the directors of these de- 
partments desired. 


A clearly stated objective set-up 
from the beginning, was that the work 
of many different individuals be en- 
couraged. Though the work sent in 
should be the best efforts of all chil- 
dren participating, it should not rep- 
resent the work of the gifted few to the 
exclusion of the others. 


In each school evaluation of the 
items submitted by the various classes 
in the building is carried on by the old- 
est pupils—the 6A group. This means 
that under the supervision of the teach- 
er much reading and discussion takes 
place, first in each class room before 
items are given over to the head re- 
porter, then evaluation and elimination 
in the 6A groups until five or six of the 
best items are decided upon. These, 
upon the date set, are sent to the edi- 
tor-in-chief and the adviser, who read 
all material contributed and make a 
final selection. Usually but few articles 
are rejected. 


After the editor-in-chief and the ad- 
viser have completed their review and 
made their selection, a meeting of the 
whole editorial staff is called. These 
meetings have been among the finest 
we have ever experienced in our sys- 
tem. They are held in our general Fac- 
ulty Room. Here grown-ups and chil- 
dren sit down together to go over all 
manuscripts which are still in the form 
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in which they were submitted. The 
children are divided into groups of 
two or three each, with an adult mem- 
ber of the staff acting as an aid as 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. Each group is provided with 
several articles, some from primary 
classes, some from the intermediate 
grades. Care is taken to make sure that 
the items reviewed by any one group 


are contributions from several different 
schools. 

In this group work a simple type of 
copy reading is done; spelling, capi- 
talization, and punctuation are checked. 
Generally speaking, content is not 
changed, as evaluation of that is sup- 
posed to be carefully looked after be- 
fore the articles leave the respective 
schools. 


E FEEL that there is real social 

value in these group meetings. 
Here children from different schools 
work together under the leadership of 
an adult who may be a. teacher whom 
the head reporters have never met be- 
fore. Such a condition calls for rapid 
adjustment. What better educational 
training can there be than that which 
helps boys and girls to readily adjust 
themselves to a new situation? 


Arrangements for printing are made 
by the business manager. Reading of 
the galley sheets usually falls on the 
editor-in-chief, the adviser, and any 
other adults on the staff whom they 
may ask to aid them. 


Distribution of copies to the different 
schools and the collection of money 
from all sales is also under the care of 
the business manager. By charging the 
small sum of two cents a copy, the 
printing bill for the first issue was taken 
care of. The same plan is being follow- 
ed this year. In addition to the papers 
sold, many complimentary copies are 
sent out. These go to the principals of 
our secondary schools, to the city li- 


brarians, the hospitals, the orphanages, 
the parochial schools, the Parent- 
Teacher Association executives, the 
local press, individuals who had helped 
to make our many excursions possible, 
other school systems, and_ special 
friends of our own personnel. 

It would be quite unethical to allow 
the readers of this article to believe 
that the publishing of a city wide ele- 
mentary newspaper is an easy job. It 
takes much planning and hours of hard 
work, but so does every worth while 
job. However, we are unanimous in 
our decision that no message has ever 
gone out of our elementary schools 
into our homes and into our city at 
large which has ever met with such re- 
sponsive interest as has this little sheet. 
We feel that through it our children 
themselves, have told the story of our 
school life. For this reason it is our 
hope that, at least once a year, our 
School Messenger will continue to 
make its appearance. 


Critical Service Advances 


The price for the Critical Service 
rendered by the Association to publi- 
cations desiring individual analysis will 
be advanced from $1 to $1.50 from this 
date. The Association has offered this 
service for a number of years for $1 
which has been handed to the critics 
for their work. As the Association paid 
the cost transmittal to the critic and 
the critic paid for the return, it become 
a drain on both parties. After a care- 
ful check of the transactions, the fee 
of $1.50 has been established as an 
equitable assessment. 


Word Is Omitted 


The word “advisers” was omitted 
from the first sentence of the Member- 
ship Report on page 22 of the April 
Review. It should have read, “Believed 
to be the largest paid membership of 
any school press advisers associa- 
tion ..”. The C. S. P. A. has no desire 
to juggle its figures or to misrepresent 
its case. 


Errata 


Changes in the awards listings, April, 
1939, Review are noted below: 

Talisman, senior high magazine, 301- 
800 class, is from Lansdale, Pa., High, 
not Lansdowne. 

Lawrencian, senior high magazine, 
300 or less class, is from Lawrence 
High, Falmouth, Mass., not Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Crest, literary magazine, is from 
Heights High, Cleveland Heights, not 
Shaker Heights High of Cleevland. 
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Private Schools Hold Session 


= GIVE preparatory school jour- 
nalists an opportunity to discuss 
the problems peculiar to their schools 
and to make it possible for them to get 
acquainted and meet together socially 
were two of the purposes that led to the 
organization of the Private School Di- 
vision four years ago. More than ever 
at the past Convention were these ob- 
jectives realized. 


On the opening day of the Conven- 
tion Dale Gramley, Head of the School 
of Journalism of Lehigh University, 
addressed the general meeting for pri- 
vate school editors and advisers. His 
subject was, “How to Improve Your 
Publication.” A general discussion on 
varied problems of private school pub- 
lications followed the talk. After this, 
three clinics were held. J. Kenneth 
Snyder, adviser, The Chronicle, York 
Collegiate Institute, York County 
Academy, analyzed the news stories; 
Charles S. Mitchell, adviser, The Poly- 
gon, Polytechnic Preparatory County 
Day School, criticized make-up and 
headlines; and Miss B. A. MacMillan, 
adviser, Packer Current Item, Packer 
Collegiate Institute, gave advice for 
improving private school magazines. 


The luncheon, dance, and social get- 
together, which has become one of the 
most enjoyable features of the private 
school progrtm, was held this year in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Astor on 
Friday afternoon. About 150 students 
representing more than 25 schools at- 
tended. Again, the orchestra of the 
Polytechnic Perparatory Country Day 
School of Brooklyn, N. Y., furnished 


the music. 


Robert A. Smith, Foreign Deck of 
the News ‘Department of the New 
York Times, gave the main speech at 
the luncheonn. Iu discussing the sub- 
ject, “Unbiased Presentation of News”, 
he related some of his experiences as a 
foreign correspondent and told of the 
methods used in getting news past the 
censors in dictator countries. A lively 
interest was shown in his address. 
Three five minute talks were given by 
student editors. Robert A. Lincoln, edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Peddie News, 
Peddie School, Heightstown, N. J., dis- 
cussed “Censorship of the Private 
School Newspaper”; Cynthia Jacobsen, 
associate editor of the Triangle, Em- 
ma. Willard School, Troy, N. Y., spoke 
on the “Possibilities of the School In- 
terview”’; and Garvin Heath, editor-in- 
chief of the Lawrence, The Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
talked on “Organizing the Staff and 
Getting Candidates to Try Out.” Mar- 
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Coming Events 


September 28, Wednesday . 
Five County Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation meeting, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
(location tentative), Mr. J. W. Beat- 
tie, Adviser, The Mirror, Palmer 
High School, Palmerton, Pa., Chair- 
man. 

October 7, Saturday. 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
and Student Editors annual autumn 
Conference, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Miss Ernestine Robinson, 
Adviser, Glen-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor 
High School, Glenolden, Pa., Chair- 
man. 

October 13, Friday. . 
Western Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, annual autumn advisers 
meeting, location to be announced. 
Mr. Thomas J. Shannon, Adviser, 
Rox Rocket, McKees Rocks, Pa., 
High School, President, WPSPA, in 
charge. 

October 21, Saturday... 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, first autumn Conference, 
advisers only, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, 
Adviser, Crimson and White, Milne 
High School, Albany, N. Y., Presi- 
dent, CSPAA, in charge. 


jorie Mory, one of three students from 
St. Joseph Academy, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, who came the longest dis- 
tance, gave greetings to the group. 
At the business meeting J. Kenneth 
Snyder, York Collegiate Institute- York 
County Academy, York, Pa., was re- 
elected chairman, and Charles S. Mit- 
chell, Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y., was again 
chosen secretary. Miss Alice White, 
Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, 
Conn., was elected vice-president. 
The schools represented at the 
luncheon included: Polytechnic Prepar- 
atory Country Day School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; York Collegiate Institute, York, 
Pa.;Albany Academy for Girls, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Albany Academy, Albany, 
N. Y.; St. Agnes School, Albany, N. 
Y.; Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Riverdale Country 
Day School, New York, N. Y.; Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; Field- 
ston School, New York, N. Y.; Hoo- 
sac Schol for Boys, New York, N. Y.; 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Baton Rouge, 


La.; Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J.; 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J.; 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 


N. J.; Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York, N. Y.; Stevens School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rutgers Pre- 
paratory School, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y.; 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.— 
J. Kenneth Snyder, Chairman. 


U. S. Office of Education 
Library Has CSPA Files 


Cooperating with the United States 
Office of Education, the C. S. P. A. 
makes up a file of one copy of each 
publication entered in the annual Con- 
tests which makes a Medalist or First 
Place rating to place in the Library at 
Washington. A bound volume of the 
School Press Review is filed annually 
with the librarian, Miss Sabra W. 
Vought, and the Director hopes to pre- 
sent the Library with a complete file 
of Reviews from the first one published 
in April, 1925, carrying the report of 
the first Contest and Convention, with- 
in the next few weeks. 

A bound volume of the Review is 
sent annually to the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington where a complete 
file of all Reviews can be found. 

The Teachers College Library at 
Columbia University receives a collec- 
tion similar to that in the Library of 
the U. S. Office of Education. These 
two are renewed annually by the As- 
sociation so that the leading publica- 
tions each year are available for stu- 
dents of education and others interest- 
ed in school publications both in New 
York and in Washington. The Teach- 
ers College Library is also to receive 
a complete file of bound volumes of 
the Review. 

Approximately fifty thousand copies 
of school publications are on file at the 
Library of the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, Mass., because of 
the interest of the Director of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, in such 
publications. Copies of the Review are 
sent to him, also, for inclusion in the 
files of the Society. Mr. Brigham’s col- 
lection is complete for space limitations 
do not permit of any additions. 


Another Omission 
“He Speaks For Time,” the prize 


winning Article in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Writers Club—C. S. P. A. Lit- 
erary Contest, written by Richard 
Blume, first appeared in the Erasmian 
of Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This should have appeared 
with the article when it was printed in 
the April Review. 
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First Streamlined Paper in 


Maryland 


- ees* High School, Cumb- 
erland, Md., has published its first 
“streamlined” issues of The Alcohi 
Mirror. According to the name plate 
it is the “First Streamlined Paper in 
Western Maryland.” Produced under 
the leadership of Miss Mary E. Mur- 
ray, faculty adviser, and organizer of 
the Western Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, the distinctive first issue 
carried a front-page editorial—a dou- 
ble column of news items from top to 
bottom on the right is a streamlined 
characteristic—explaining the change. 
Best comment on this phase is to run 
the article as it stood: 

Alcohi Mirror Introduces Streamlin- 

ing In Art And Design To 
Modernize Layout 


Following the lead of professional 
newspapers, the Alcohi Mirror is 
introducing to its readers Western 
Maryland’s first streamlined news- 
paper. The purpose of the new design 
is to produce a utilitarian effect that 
is at once pleasing to the eyes as well 
as practical. 

Six characteristics of the modern 
trend in streamlining the front page 
are: The material is set left, flush; the 
top banner goes with the lead story; 


emphasis of pictures is to the left; 
double column play of the latest news 
is in columns five and six; the front 
page contains a brief index of the 
highlights of the news; and the omis- 
sion of dashes between decks creates 
more white space. 

The familiar news page is based 
upon ideas of contrast and balance. 
Carefully laid out news pages resemble 
a checkerboard in which heads and 
body type form alternate blocks. 

In the modern layout, the emphasis 
of picture and copy is shifted to left 
or right, contrasts are greater, and the 
types inevitably lead the eye toward 
points of emphasis. 

Types and pictures run up, down, 
across—any way that will provide an 
interesting display. Beauty and util- 
ity are combined to effect “modern- 
ism.” 

Headlines are primed for easy legi- 
bility. Cap and small letters are pref- 
erable to all capitals. Uncounted head- 
lines are another advance in streamlin- 
ing. These are easier to write, to set 
and to read. Both decks of the head 
are composed with the lines ending 
where they may within the column rule 
to the right. 


Stick To Fundamentals 


(Continued from Page 5) 


through the textbook; study it! Mim- 
eos need to be reminded that it is 
better to distribute advertising through- 
out the paper after the first few pages 
than to slap it on a few extra pages 
at the end through which very few 
readers will ever turn. 


“Columns” add much to a paper 
if they are good—and original. How- 
ever, a really good exchange column, 
humor column, or other feature col- 
umn is a work of art, and if it is at- 
tempted at all its author should be 
prepared to give time, thought and 
research to its constant improvement. 
The same can be said of cartoons and 
illustrations. 


These are, in general, the points on 
which the judges for the press associa- 
tions rate all papers as good, bad or 
indifferent. Any mimeo staff with a 
typewriter, a stylus, and a mimeograph 
can conform to these general principles 
in the publication of a paper which will 
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rank high. Of course, it is possible 
to have a more outstanding paper if 
the staff has much equipment, experi- 
ence and originality, but an ability to 
learn the fundamentals of journalistic 
writing and layout and the practice of 
their application will earn the paper 
respect as a journalistic product re- 
gardless of handicaps imposed by in- 
adequate equipment. 


Arkansas H. S. P. A. 
Advises Review Use 


The December Bulletin of the Ar- 
kansas High School Press Association 
advised the members to look into The 
School Press Review where they “will 
find plenty of helpful advice.” They 
were also advised to write for the 
Handbook of the C.S.P.A. which gives 
the history, aims and other informa- 
tion concerning the Association. 


Arkansas High Press 
Group Holds 11th Meet 


Winning All-State honors were Lit- 
tle Rock, Fort Smith, Marion and 
Wynne in the eleventh annual High 
School Press meet held at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, April 14-15, under 
the supervision of the journalism de- 
partment with W. J. Lemke, director. 
To make an All-State honor record a 
paper must score at least 900 points 
out of a possible 1,000. Forty-nine 
papers were entered and the total reg- 
istration for the meet was 296. Indi- 
vidual recognition was given to the 
best stories, headlines, and advertise- 
ments appearing in the papers. 

The program included short courses 
in news writing, advertising, editorial 
writing, makeup and headlines, and 
sports writing which were taught by 
university professors. One hundred 
ninety-eight pupils enrolled and cer- 
tificates were given to those who at- 
tended four or more of the classes. 
Since most Arkansas schools do not 
have formal journalism instruction, 
these courses were extremely valuable 
to staff members. 

Highlight of the meet was the Press 
Banquet held Friday evening. 

Under “Read the Magazines,” a de- 
partment of the Bulletin, edited by W. 
J. Lemke of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, we find, “An excellent article 
on ‘Making the Editorial Policy Mod- 
ern’ (by Warren F. Densmore, New 
York State College for Teachers) ap- 
pears in the January issue of The 
School Press Review.” 


Edit College Daily 


Sixteen members of the staff of the 
Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, under 
the sponsorship of Miss Ella Sengen- 
berger, visited the campus of Butler 
University the first day of March and 
took over the writing, editing, and pub- 
lishing of the Butler Collegian, the 
College daily. 

Giving advance notice the preceding 
day, a front page box stated, “Regular 
reporters’ beats, assignments and spe- 
cial stories will be taken by. . . the prep 
school potential fourth-estaters.” They 
did a creditable job, learned much 
about the College at first-hand and 
seemed to enjoy the experience fully 
as much as the annual CSPA delegates 
staff which takes over the Columbia 
Spectator. 

Professor Charles Kinter, head of 
the journalism department at Butler, 
extended the invitation and worked out 
the details with Miss Sengenberger. 
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State News, Headlines and Make-up 


ESPITE the fact that all teachers 
D colleges are closely connected 

with their respective State De- 
partments of Education, Salem believes 
that her velations with the Massachu- 
setts Department are stronger because 
of its cooperation with the college 
newspaper. 


Until recently, all news on state edu- 
cational matters was second hand, ex- 
tracts from articles printed in metro- 
politan newspapers. About two years 
ago, John S. Quinn, the editor, started 
making personal visits to the office of 
Mr. Patrick J. Sullivan, director of 
teachers colleges, in the State House 
at Boston. These visits were made 
monthly throughout the college year. 


On these occasions it was necessary 
for Mr. Quinn to have a list of definite 
questions in mind; first so that the time 
of Director Sullivan would not be 
wasted, and second, so that the inter- 
viewer would not forget any of his 


points. After the questions had been 
answered, any information that might 
be interesting to the college was re- 
quested, and several different leads 
were suggested. 


Each month after Mr. Sullivan had 
been visited, the director of the State 
Department of Physical Education, Mr. 
Daniel J. Kelley, and his assistant,, Mr. 
Ralph H. Colson, were interviewed. 
From this department The Log re- 
ceived information concerning the lat- 
est developments in the state physical 
education program and general sports 
news concerning the teachers colleges. 

In some instances, when the details 
on a certain story were not quite com- 
plete, Mr. Edward A. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent of Salem Teachers College, called 
the State House in order to check on 
the story and get additional informa- 
tion. 


ee factors have helped Salem 
to carry on this work. Perhaps one 
of the most important is her geograph- 
ical location. The college is only 16 
miles from the State House. The fact 
that it is a commuting college has facil- 
itated matters also. Since Mr. Quinn 
traveled through Boston twice a day, 
he was able to make and keep appoint- 
ments without a great deal of expense 
or inconvenience. 
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By JANET L. CROCKER 
Editor, The Log 


State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 


It would have been practically im- 
possible to receive any advance news 
if the State Department had not had 
complete confidence in the ability of 
the staff to keep all stories confidential 
until final permission to print them 
was given. 


From the document given to the spe- 
cial committee in charge of investigat- 
ing the possibilities, The Log carried a 
complete transcript of Commissioner 
James G. Reardon’s reasons for chang- 
ing the teachers colleges into liberal 
arts colleges. This was the first time the 
story appeared in print. 


In February, 1938, Mr. P. J. Sulli- 
van gave out the story on the proposed 
change in the junior high and elemen- 
tary curricula, and helped the reporter 
to follow the progress of the liberal 
arts bill through the Legislature. While 
this bill was being discussed, Senator 
William H. McSweeney of Salem, a 
member of the committee of education, 
and the chairman of the committee, 
were interviewed for last minute devel- 
opments before The Log went to press. 


News of other teachers colleges and 
the schedule of hearings and debates 
in the Legislature which might contain 
items of interest are also received from 
this source. 


Commissioner Reardon, Director 
Sullivan and President Sullivan wrote 
letters of cangratulations for The Log’s 
10th anniversary edition. 


Such a plan aids and improves the 
newspaper, and provides the reporter 
with worthwhile acquaintances and ex- 
periences. 


Hien make-up of a newspaper and 
the writing of headlines for stories 
are two of the most difficult tasks in 
issuing a successful publication. The 
majority of students who are interested 
in joining the staff have had some ex- 
perience in reporting and re-write work, 
but few have had any in the mechani- 
cal work, 


Consequently the work usually falls 
upon one or two individuals who have 
had to study and learn as they worked. 
Upon graduation they carry the secret 
away with them, and the new staff must 
puzzle over the same problems and sit- 
uations that have already been solved. 


The Log has tried to remedy this 


matter by forming both headline writ- 
ing classes and make-up classes. Both 
classes are restricted in membership, 
including only students who are par- 
ticularly interested and adept in the 
work. 


The headline writers were first told 
the essentials of a good head: mechan- 
ical principles, technical rules and type 
harmony. They were then given a chart 
to guide them in actual writing. The 
chart contains a sample of every type 
of print used in The Log—actual head- 
lines were cut out and pasted on a 
sheet for this purpose. Beside the 
clipping is written the family and size 
of type used and the number of units 
per line. 


For practice work, heads were writ- 
ten for articles that had appeared in 
previous issues. The new heads were 
compared with the old, and both criti- 
cised. Not only did this help the class 
find individual weaknesses, but aided 
the staff members in improving the 
heads on following issues. 


FTER several lessons, the class be- 
gan writing heads which were actu- 
ally used. Because of their knowledge 
of type they were able to work on their 
own initiative rather than being told 
the count for each separate head. 
Needless to say, this speeded up the 
lengthy process of make-up. 


Heads, however, are fairly simple 
when compared with make-up. The 
members of the make-up class included 
some of the headline writers and as- 
sociate editors. 


A list of assignments for the current 
issue, arranged according to the im- 
portance and approximate length of 
the stories was given each individual. 
These lists were taken home, and four- 
page plans were drawn up. Reference 
to previous issues, general knowledge 
and suggestions from the adviser were 
the only aids used. 


When completed, these plans were 
criticized by the group and compared 
with that drawn by the make-up editor. 
The suggestions and ideas of the class 
were incorporated with those of the 
editor. 


And so again the experienced staff 
members benefited from classes given 
for beginners. 
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How We Did It 


(Continued from Page 7) 


accents. I had never dreamed of pub- 
lishing the magazine. Being a French 
teacher, I knew very little about maga- 
zine technique; moreover, I dreaded 
the financial responsibility. But when 
I realized that the printer was reliev- 
ing us of the worry of making perfect 
mimeographed copies, I decided that 
it was worth a trial, especially since 
the printer was so obliging. 


The following fall, a canvas of the 
advanced French classes showed that 
every student desired to subscribe. We 
hoped also to sell many to the first- 
year classes. We had decided on the 
low price of five cents a copy to in- 
sure the sale of our initial number. 
We increased the number on the staff 
and went to work. Fortunately, in the 
French classes that year, were many of 
the best artists in the school. Linoleum 
block prints made by them in the art 
department furnished cheap but attrac- 
tive illustrations. We kept the details 
of the magazine a secret, and when it 
appeared in January, very neat and 
attractive because of its small size, it 
created quite a stir! At five cents a 
copy, it sold like hotcakes! The pupils 
were delighted with it, and its sponsor 
was as happy as a child with a new 
toy! That year we entered the contest 
practically certain of winning at least 
first-class rating. At times, we still had 
misgivings. What if the judges had 
developed the habit? But this time our 
four years of patience and hard work 
were to be rewarded by the Medalist 
Award! 


“A FIVE CENTS a copy, the first 
issue did not pay for itself; so the 
price was increased to ten cents. We 
are hoping to be able to continue pub- 
lishing it twice a year at that price. 
Any deficit is paid by the French Club. 

The printed magazine enjoys pres- 
tige in a school. Students evaluate 
more highly their own work and that 
of other students if it is in printed 
form; they enjoy those projects that 
take on a professional air. Our mime- 
ographed copies had never attained 
such a standard. 


As sponsor of a foreign-language 
magazine, I have felt the lack of “aids” 
to tell me what type of material may be 
included if the magazine is to achieve 
its purpose and still attain the stand- 
ard of a good magazine. I believe the 
foreign-language magazine serves a 
double purpose. Besides giving cul- 
tural material of general or current 
interest about the country and its peo- 
ple, it also satisfies the desire of the 
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students to express in the foreign 
tongue their everyday experiences and 
vocabulary. So far, we have tried to 
keep a personal and natural touch 
about our publication, in keeping with 
the age and inclinations of its readers. 
For instance, last spring, as the French 
film “Mayerling” was shown in Greens- 
burg, we included the story of the film 
and biographical sketches of Charles 
Boyer and Danielle Darrieux. We in- 
clude biographical sketches of students, 
French slang, puzzles, local color col- 
umns, jokes, advertising slogans trans- 
lated into French, etc. Two columns 
which our students always enjoy great- 
ly are the translations of popular song 
and film titles. 

In conclusion, I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Associa- 
tion, which made Ice Paris possible. 
Without its constructive criticism, we 
should never have had the incentive to 
achieve our best. 


The Radio Helped 
I tage broadcasts took place dur- 


ing the Convention, one on a 
national chain and two over local sta- 
tions. From Station WJZ of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company seven 
delegates were heard over the Blue net- 
work on a nation-wide hookup from 
3:30 to 3:45 p. m., Friday, March 10. 


Mr. Herluf Provensen, announcer, 
asked them what they considered to be 
the biggest news event of the year. 
Most of them agreed that Munich took 
the palm. One said it was the Yanks 
winning the world championship four 
times and another said the Coster affair 
ranked high in importance. 


Those participating were Frank Fer- 
rari of Nutley, N. J., Shirley Cheek of 
Durham, N. C., Juanita Farrington of 
Indianapolis, Ind., Bruce Blackwell of 
Rye, N. Y., Ann Dzamba and Donald 
June of Stamford, Conn., and Con- 


stance Kruger of New York City. 


Mr. Stewart M. Patterson, Principal 
of the Willard School, Stamford, 
Conn., and an active member of the 
Elementary Division of the C. S. P. A., 


took charge of this group. 


The luncheon address by Alice Duer 
Miller, noted author and widely known 
for her “Charm School”, “Roberta”, 
“Manslaughter” and other books and 
stories, was broadcast over Station 
WMCA. A part of the presentation of 
gifts to the Director was also carried 
from that station. 


Newsreel On Scene 


“Whoever handled publicity on your 
Convention... certainly did a good 
job. On my trip through the South, I 
found newspaper stories and in Louis- 
ville, Ky., the newsreels gave you peo- 
ple quite a break.” So wrote a friend of 
the Association. 


We made some good friends among 
the newsreel people this year. Mr. W. 
French Githens, a Columbia alumnus, 
president of The Newsreel Theatre, 
Inc., young, enthusiastic, progressive, 
saw in the greatest gathering of student 
editors in the world a chance for the 
dramatization of their activities. Be- 
sides addressing the Convention on 
Screen Journalism—a New Departure, 
he gave the Convention 2,500 passes to 
his theatres and every one found its 
appropriate use! Next year he hopes 
to make a twenty-minute film of the en- 
tire Convention which can be shown in 
the schools. 


Paramount and Pathe cooperated in 
the feature lecture on Friday after- 
noon, March 10. William P. Montague, 
r., assistant editor of Paramount 
News, spoke and showed films from 
both his own organization and Pathe. 
Pathe has a film on the Making of a 
Newsreel which illustrates the subject 
fully. This was generously loaned for 
a showing in McMillin Theatre. Inci- 
dentally, we learned that Mr. Fred All- 
man, President of Pathe News, is a 
former Convention delegate. 


Paramount made a news reel of the 
Convention which has been shown 
throughout the country. Work began 
before the Convention opened when 
a reel was taken of the print shop in 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., with the boys busily en- 
gaged at their work. Emerging from 
the subway, entering McMillan for the 
meetings, viewing the exhibits, moving 
about the campus, and other activities 
were duly recorded. Paramount has 
been kind enough to present the C. S. 
P. A. office with 103 feet of film show- 


ing these scenes. 


“Complete Sellout’’ 


The composing editor of The Cam- 
pus, weekly newspaper of John Adams 
High, Ozone Park, N. Y., had the 
unique experience of having to write 
his mail subscribers that because of 
“a complete sellout we regret to in- 
form you that we find it impossible to 
cater to our subscribers this week.” 


The School Press Review 





Can the Proper Selections of Printing 
Ink Improve the Appearance of a 
Yearbook or Magazine? 


David Donovan of International Printing Ink Says, “Yes!” 


S INK a small detail in the produc- 
tion of college or high school pub- 
lications? It is small, from the 

standpoint of expense; ink rarely repre- 
sents more than four or five per cent 
of the total printing expense. Yet this 
factor of ink, unimportant as it may 
appear to be at first glance, can make 
or break a print job. 

The clearest engravings in the world 
are wasted if they are printed with 
smudgy ink; the finest art work will be 
impaired if it is reproduced with print- 
ing ink that fades; the best copy is 
spoiled if it is printed in smeary, illeg- 
ible characters. 

It used to be assumed that printing 
inks were all prety much the same. But 
today, inks distinctly are not the same! 
Research has created inks to meet the 
exacting specifications of Yearbook 
printers far better than do ordinary 
printing inks. 

Within the last few years, science has 
entered the field of ink manufacture. 
The advances and developments which 
it has produced can help turn out a 
more attractive publication—one with 
sharper, cleaner engravings, stronger, 
finer colors, that will not rub or fade. 


— are some of these develop- 
ments which can reduce produc- 
tion problems and improve the appear- 
ance of the publications? Several of 
the important ones are described in the 
following questions and answers. 

Q. Are there special considerations 
which are important in selecting 
inks for printing yearbooks? 

A. Yes. Yearbooks are kept for a long 
time. They should be printed with 
inks that will not fade; be partic- 
ularly careful that the colors are 
permanent. Inks for yearbooks 
should resist rubbing and scratch- 
ing. The black ink used should be 
of good quality and one which will 
reproduce the halftones with all 
possible detail. 

. What new ink development will 
help to reduce smearing and im- 
prove the quality of the printing? 

. Vaporin, an instant-drying printing 
ink and process, reduces smudging 
and “offsetting” to a minimum. In 
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Vaporin printing, the ink dries 
under heat in a split-second and 
has no chance to smear or rub off 
on following sheets. The ink dries 
sharp and clean, and the halftone 
impressions with this process are 
especially clear since excessive pen- 
etration and spreading is eliminat- 
ed. Vaporin is used to print such 
famous publications as Life, The 
New Yorker, Business Week, 
Good Housekeeping, and Esquire. 
Holdfast is a new black which is 
particularly well suited to halftone 
printing. In addition, it is unusual- 
ly resistant to rubbing and scratch- 
ing. These characteristics make it 
an excellent ink for printing year- 
books and magazines. Holdfast 
formulations are available in col- 
ors. 

Q. Are there new inks for offset print- 
ing? 

A. Yes. Since many annuals are now 
produced by offset or lithography, 
they can take advantage of im- 
proved litho inks. One of these is 
Lithox, an offset ink which pos- 
sesses exceptional resistance to 
rubbing. Its colors are clean and 


800 Editors Present at 
Paper’s Birthday Party 


Featuring its 45th anniversary, the 
Little Rock High School Tiger extend- 
ed to the staffs of all school papers in 
Arkansas an invitation to participate in 
its Sixth Annual Journalism Day. 
When more than 800 aspiring young 
journalists answered the call and trav- 
elled to the capital city to mingle with 
the Little Rock High School’s 2700 
population, they assured success for 
the Tiger birthday party. Starting six 
years ago the idea for a fellowship 
day for youngish members of the 
Fourth Estate has grown to be one of 
the outstanding student participation 
conferences in the South. 

Beginning with welcoming addresses 
and congratulatory messages from the 
governor, the state commissioner of 
education, the mayor, the editors of the 


strong. The black is rich and it is 
well adopted to the reproduction 
of illustrations. 


Q. Does it cost much more to use the 
best inks in producing a school 
publication? 

A. No. The proportionate cost of ink 
is very low in any printing job. 
Generally speaking, the extra cost 
of a good ink is only a few dollars. 
It pays to specify the best ink. 


Hc school and college editors 
usually are careful to select the 
best engravers, printers, and paper 
makers, but they usually leave the se- 
lection of ink to chance. Ink is by far 
the least expensive item in the produc- 
tion of a publication, but it is import- 
ant! Ink can ruin a yearbook, or it can 
add to its attractiveness. Don’t take a 
chanec on ink! The right inks will con- 
tribute substantially to the success of 
your book; they will brighten up the 
pages, improve printing quality, and 
reproduce halftones in their full 
beauty. Specify the ink of a reliable 
manufacturer. Ask your printer to use 
the best when he prints your publica- 
tion. 


city papers, the day’s program in- 
cluded general and sectional meetings 
devoted to school publications prob- 
lems, tours of the city, a play and ban- 
quet in all of which the 800 delegates, 
an increase of 200 over 1938, partici- 
pated to the almost complete exclusion 
of adults. A special eight page edition 
of The Tiger was given to each of the 
delegates. — Beth Hammett, LRHS 
Tiger editorial board. 


Gracious Gesture 


A gracious gesture by the editorial 
staff of The Stylus, Brockport, N. Y., 
State Normal School, bi-weekly, was 
the elevation of their editor to the po- 
sition of Editor Emeritus when his stint 
of cadet teaching lopped off the 
second semester of his editorial serv- 
ice and a successor had to be named 
to fill out the term. 
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For a Constructive Critique, enter your book in the Fifth 


ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUEandCONTEST 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Primarily a Critique for your annual, this service also affords competition with 
others. The scoring sheets—the result of a thorough study of annuals published 
to date and of consultation with advisers, printers, engravers, photographers and 
paper manufacturers—have been revised after a careful analysis of the results for 
the former contests. 


Three Valuable Features in the Contest Entry and 
Self-Analysis Form 


It furnishes adviser and staff with It gives the judges a back- The unique ideas included in pho- 
a list of criteria, which should act ground for analyzing and tography, makeup, engraving or 
as a guide in rechecking the pres- rating your yearbook in a fair publishing of your yearbook may be 
ent and planning the future annual. and understanding manner. | especially listed on the Entry Blank. 


Deadline July 1, 1939 Rating Announced October 1, 1939 


For further information, write 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


1925 — Honor ‘Roll — 1939 


FIFTEEN YEARS CONSECUTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


¢ DOME, Richmond Hill High, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
SOUTH SIDE TIMES, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
~* HIGH SCHOOL HERALD, Holyoke High, Holyoke, Mass. 
~*~ DRURY ACADEME, Drury High, North Adams, Mass. 
{ CENTRAL LUMINARY, Central High, Kansas City, Mo. 
METEOR, Berlin High, Berlin, N. H. 
BUDGET, Vail-Deane High, Elizabeth, N. J. 
DICKINSONIAN, Dickinson High, Jersey City, N. J. 
WEATHER VANE, Westfield High, Westfield, N. J. 
~ WHITE AND GOLD, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N. J. 
VINDEX, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 
STUDENT, Freeport High, Freeport, N. Y. 


= WEEKLY, Port Washington High, Port Washington, 
=. SoA AND WHITE, White Plains High, White Plains, 


THE in. ROCKET, Durham High, Durham, N. Car. 

THE LEADER, Mahanoy Township High, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

THE UPI-DAH, Upper Darby High, Upper Darby, Pa. 

THE HIGHWAY, Frankford High, Philadelphia, Pa. 

a TIMES, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
exas 

THE CHATTERBOX, George Washington High, Danville, Va. 

THE HIGH TIMES, E. C. Glass High, Lynchburg, Va. 


TEN YEARS CONSECUTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


GASTINEAU BREEZE, Douglas High, Douglas, Alaska 

CACTUS CHRONICLE, Tucson High, Tucson, Arizona 

MARSHALLITE, John Marshall Jr. High, Pasadena, Calif. 

SEQUOIA TIMES, Sequoia Union High, Redwood City, Calif. 

POLY SPOTLIGHT, Polytechnic High, Riverside, Calif. 

WAVE LENGTHS, Continuation High, San Francisco, Calif. 

GUARD AND TACKLE, Stockton High, Stockton, Calif. 

THE BREEZE, Santa Maria Union High, Santa Maria, Calif. 

SCARLET TANAGER, Robert Fitch High, Groton, Conn. 

NORTHWEST OBSERVER, Frank O. Jones Jr. High, Hartford, 
Conn. 

JEFFERSON JOURNAL, Jefferson Jr. High, Meriden, Conn. 

CENTRAL LIGHT, Central Jr. High, New Britain, Conn. 

SENTINEL, New Haven High, New Haven, Conn. 

THE CLARION, Stratford High, Stratford, Conn. 

THE WYVERN, Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. 

CLAY TABLET, Claymont Public School, Claymont, Dela. 

HIGH SCHOOL NEWS, Wilmington High, Wilmington, Dela. 

MIAMI HIGH TIMES, Miami Senior High, Miami, Fla. 

GIRLS HIGH TIMES, Girls High, Atlanta, Ga. 

WASHINGTON HI-LIGHTS, Washington Intermediate School, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii 

TEACHERS COLLEGE NEWS, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, III. 

THE OWL, Rockford High, Rockford, Ill. 

THE NORTHERNER, North Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

THE BUZZ, Huchinson High, Kansas City, Kansas 

ARGENTIAN, Argentine High, Kansas City, Kansas 

THE JR. HIGH NEWS, Junior High, Owensboro, Ky. 

ALLEN COMMERCIAL REVIEW, Allen High School of Commerce, 
New Orleans, La. 

THE PIONEER, Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, La. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Central High, Lonaconing, Md. 

THE BOTOLPHIAN, Boston College High, Boston, Mass. 

CAMPUS COMMENT, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

THE HERMONITE, Mt Herman School, Mt. Herman, Mass. 

THE SASSAMON, High School, Natick, Mass. 

THE LOG, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

THE TRANSMITTER, Levi F. Warren Jr. High, Newton, Mass. 

TRADE WINDS, Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Worcester, Mass. 

THE CENTRAL STUDENT, Central High, Detroit. Mich. 

EAST COURIER, Pattengill Jr. High, Lansing, Mich. 

MANKATO HIGH NEWS, Mankato High, Mankato, Minn. 

CENTRAL HIGH NEWS, Central High, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE SOUTHERNER, South High, Minneapolis, Minn. 

CENTRAL HIGH TIMES, Central High, St. Paul, Minn. 

GALLATIN HIGH NEWS, Gallatin County High, Bozeman, Mont. 

IRONSIDES ECHO, Industrial School, Bordentown, N. J. 

LOUDSPEAKER, Carteret High, Carteret, N. J. 

THE BEACON, Closter High, Closter, N. J. 

THE SPOTLIGHT, Cleveland High, Cranford, N. J. 

THE MARQUIS, Lafayette Jr. High, Elizabeth, N. J. 

NIGHT WATCH, Dickinson Evening High, Jersey City, N. J. 

JEFFERSON CHAT, Jefferson School, Trenton, N. J 

LEONIAN, Leonia High, Leonia, N. J. 

THE BOYDENITE, Seth Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J. 

THE GEORGINNIAN, George Inness Jr. High, Montclair, N. J. 

JUNIOR JOURNAL, Cleveland Jr. High, Newark, N. J. 

THE EASTSIDE CRITERION, Eastside High, Paterson, N. J. 

THE PERISCOPE, Perth Amboy High, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

THE COLUMBIAN, Columbia High, South Orange, N. J 

THE ECHO, Tenafly High, Tenafly, N. J. 

THE SPECTATOR, Central Senior High, Trenton, N. J. 

HIGHLIGHTS, B. C. Gregory High, Trenton, N. J. 

THE BUZZ, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 

JUNIOR FOUR REVIEW, Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 

SIGNAL, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

— 5 aad ENDS, Union Township High, Union, Union County, 


THE CUE. Albany Academy. Albany, N. Y. 

THE ACADEME, Academy for Girls. Albany, N. Y. 

THE PORTAL, Schuyler Senior High, Albany, N. Y. 

THE BROADCASTER, Roosevelt Junior High, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


THE BROADCASTER, School No. 51, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CO-NO PRESS, State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 
X-RAY, Newtown High, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

THE OWL, Hudson High, Hudson, N. Y. 

THE OWL, Bryant High, Long Island City, N. Y. 

THE RECORD, Mamaroneck High, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

CUB REPORTER, Manhassett High, Manhassett, N. Y. 
HALFMOON, Mechanicville High, Mechanicville, N. Y. 

DAVIS HI NEWS, Davis High, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

CURTIS LOG, Curtis High, New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 
HUGUENOT HERALD, New Rochelle High, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
=e NEST, Port Richmond High, Port Richmond, S. L., 


THE DOMINO, Richmond Hill High, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

RED AND WHITE, Saranac Lake High, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

THE INKSPOTS, Sea Cliff High, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

HUGHES HERALD, J. F. Hughes School, Utica, N. Y. 

BROADCASTER, Yonkers High, Yonkers, N. Y. 

THE ARGONAUT, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 

THE SURVEY, Brooklyn Technical High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE NEWS, DeWitt Clinton High, New York, N. Y. 

CARDINAL NOTES, Girls Commercial High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE ARGUS, Hunter College High, New York, N. Y. 

WHAT’S WHAT, Hunter College High, New York, N. Y. 

LIBERTY BELL, Thomas Jefferson High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LANE REPORTER, Franklin Lane High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

on oe RECORD, Horace Mann School for Boys, New 
or a 

MONROE MIRROR, Monroe High, New York, N. Y. 

THE POLYGON, Poly Prep Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE BLUEBIRD, Julia Richman High, New York, ws Be 

THE SQUARE DEAL, Theodore Roosevelt High, New York, N. Y. 

SEWARD FOLIO, Seward Park High, New York, N. Y. 

SEWARD WORLD, Seward Park High, New York, N. Y. 

DEUTSCHES ECKCHEN, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 

SKETCH BOOK, Washington Irving High, New York, N. Y. 

THE TIMES, Washington Irving High, New York, N. Y. 

WATTS HIGH LIGHTS, Watts Elementary School, Durham, N. C. 

THE SENTINEL, Carrington High, Carrington, N. Dak. 

OLD HUGHES, Hughes High, Cincinnati, Ohio 

BLACK AND GOLD, Cleveland Heights High, Cleveland Heights, O. 

THE WENDELETTE, St. Wendelin High, Fostoria, Ohio. 

THE MAVERICK, University Jr. College, Tonkawa, Okla. 

ABINGTONIAN, Abington High, Abington, Pa. 

THE JUNTO, Easton High, Easton, Pa. 

THE SHULLTON, Shul) Jr. High, Easton, Pa. 

THE WOLF, Wolf Jr. High, Easton, Pa. 

THE CHELTONIAN, Cheltenham High, Elkins Park, Pa. 

EL DELATOR, Cheltenham High, Elkins Park, Pa. 

GLEN NOR CRIER, Glen Nor High, Glenolden, Pa. 

THE TALISMAN, Lansdale High, Lansdale, Pa. 

THE SPOTLIGHT, Marietta High, Marietta, Pa. 

PURPLE AND WHITE, Phoenixville High, Phoenixville, Pa. 

YE RIDLYAN, Ridley Park High, Ridley Park, Pa. 

TECH QUARTERLY, Technica! High, Scranton, Pa. 

CAMPUS REFLECTOR, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 

SENIOR HIGH NEWS, Senior High. Uniontown, Pa. 

THE ACORN, Upper Darby High, Upper Darby Pa. 

BLUE AND WHITE NEWS, West York High, West York, Pa. 

YORK HIGH WEEKLY, William Penn Senior High, York, Pa. 

THE SPOTLIGHT, Simon Gratz High, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE DIAL, Kensington High for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IRIS LEAFLET. Philadelphia High for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE NORM, Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE CHRONICLE, St. Joseph’s College High, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE HIGH NEWS. Greenville High, Greenville, S. Car. 

BLUE AND WHITE, Knoxville High. Knoxville, Tenn. 

THE CRITIC, E. C. Glass High, Lynchburg, Va. 

THE MISSILE, Petersburg High, Petersburg, Va. 

THE LINCOLN NEWS, Lincoln High, Tacoma, Wash. 

THE BROADCASTER, Carpenter High, Carpenter, Wyo. 

BULLDOG GROWL, Egbert High, Egbert, Wyo. 
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THE FIRST CSPA CHECK YOUR CALENDAR! 
AUTUMN ADVISERS 


CONFERENCE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
Saturday, October 21, 1939 CONTEST AND 
e CONVENTION 


10 A. M.—General Meeting—Report on Text- 
book Survey. 


10 :30-12—Technical Phases of Publications * 
Production—four groups: Magazines, 
Newspapers, Yearbooks, Mimeo- 
graphed, etc. 


12-1 P. M.—Open Forum: Does Your Publi- 
cation Meet the Needs of the School? 
1:15—Luncheon—Optional. 


Afternoon—Meeting of CSPA Board of 
Judges; Divisional Groups Advisers 


| Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
| 

ee | COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
| 
hens 


March 14, 15, 16, 1940 


e In The City Of New York 


Meeting To Be Held At 
“Where the World of School Publications 


Columbia University Gathers” 
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A Mark Of Distinction 


Editors and staff members of member-publications may secure this gold filled insignia as a 


charm or pin for fifty cents 


The faculty adviser must endorse or approve each application. Many staffs purchase these as 


a unit or use them as awards for staff positions. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 








